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We learn from authentic records that Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, 
entered himself in the year 1697 on the list of ship’s carpenters at the 
Admiralty Office of Amsterdam, in Holland. This is true; but before 
Peter so enrolled himself, he had made an attempt to fix his abode, for the 
purpose of study, at Saardam, or Zaandam, a little town situated on the 
river Zaan, about half an hour’s voyage, by steam, from the populous and 
wealthy city of Amsterdam. 

A word or two ere we proceed about this studious project of Peter’s. All 
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the world, at least all the educated world, knows that this sovereign of 
Russia was called’Great ; that hewaised Russia from barbarism to:renown ; 
that he made her army éfficient, and her navy “ terrible among the nations ” 
of his day ; that he framed laws and reformed abuses ; and that, severe and 
unpolished as he was, he made a complete revolution in the political and 
social state of Russia, and gave her that position in the world which she 
would never have attained had she continued under the government of such 
men as Peter’s elder brother, John, a being given up to selfish luxury and 
idle amusements. 

The fact is, that while Peter was yet in his teens, he had an intuitive 
perception of the value of education ; and:his very mode of “ going to work,” 
to speak in a homely phrase, to learn the craft of shipbuilding, furnishes a 
lesson to the poorest artisan, inasmuch as it teaches men that, to become 
famous in any undertaking of the sort, there is nothing like beginning at 
the right end,—studying the very first principles of a craft with patience 
and humility. 

Peter’s were no visionary schemes. His first idea, on the subject of 
which he afterwards made himself master, was grand, and worthy of an 
emperor—he resolved that Russia should have a navy. Rely on it, he had 
studied her capabilities and resources ere this design entered his head: he 
was bent on shutting up the river Don, and thus keeping out the Turks. 
Ah, my friends! Peter little knew that while he was walking about 
the flax-yard of his country-house at Pereslave, and cogitating on these 
magnificent designs, he was a mere agent in the hands of the “ glorious 
God who maketh the thunder ;” he was about to give the first blow to that 
Turkish Empire which, we have some reason to believe, Russia will one 
day possess, at least fora time. But I only touch on this subject for an 
instant, to remind you of the real value and importance of man’s am- 
bition and man’s projects; however grand, however sublime they are, 
the issue is still in God’s hands. 

Peter, then, having made up his mind to have a navy, began experi- 
mentalising in a small way, with a little boat which he found lying 
neglected and useless in a timber-yard; and being well pleased with its 
capabilities, and ascertaining that it was.a Dutch craft, he sent to Holland 
fer fourartificers to buildim some small vessels at Moscow. So soon as 
these were completed, he waused ‘four frigates to be constructed at Reres- 
lave ; and with this miniature fleet ‘he began ‘the study of naval tactics, by a 
series of mock-fights aumeng the English and Dutch traders ‘bound for 
Archangel : when he thad once made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
these tactics, he resdébvetl wn studying ship architecture in its minutest 
details. 

Previous to the demise of his indolent brother John, who died in 1696, 
Peter had created and fostered a spirit of enterprise and a desire of improve- 
ment in the minds of the young Russian nobility ; and when he formed his 
plan of visiting Holland, a little group of practical and enthusiastic com- 
panions gathered round him, and resolved to accompany their sovereign in 
disguise. 

Zaandam, though then, as now, one of the most primitive, original little 
towns in Europe, had for.some time held important commercial intercourse 
with Russia; and Peter had long seen the advantage to be derived from 
studying at its head-quarters the art which he felt sure would elevate his 
country in an extraordinary way. He therefore opened a private corre- 
spondence with some trusty friends in Holland, and set forth, with his band 
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of & of intelligent companions, early in the summer of 1697 ; in the autumn of 
3 2 the same year he disembarked at Zaandam, and, alone and unattended, 
> sought a humble lodging from a man of the name of Gerrit Kist, who had 
id & formerly been a blacksmith in Russia, and who, as may well be imagined, 
id | was astonished at the “ imperial apparition :” indeed he could not believe 
he that Peter really wished to hire so humble an abode. But the Czar 
ch | persevered, and obtained permission to occupy the back part of Kist’s 
id premises, consisting of a room and a little shed adjoining, Kist being bound 
to secrecy as to the rank of his lodger: Peter’s rent amounted to seven 
ve & florins (about eleven shillings) a week. 
a The royal adventurer had preceded his young companions ; but, on their 
al arrival in the little town, their brave attire, their delicate hands, and, above 
ne & all, their ‘ well-garnished purses,” attracted the wonder of the simple 
at & Zaandamites, which increased when it was ascertained that Kist’s homely- 
ce — dressed lodger was the chief of this smart assemblage of youths, among 
» whom were Prince Menzikoff and Prince Bagration. These last took care 
of & to provide themselves with a more commodious dwelling than the Czar had 
an done, and established themselves in a house near the Lutheran church. Of 
ad later years this abode was occupied as a girls’ school: the contrast between 
he the respective residents of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries affords 
cs, matter of amusing speculation. 
ut The day after all had domiciled themselves after their own fashion, 
se | Peter set to work in good earnest, and began his task by buying the imple- 
us ments of his employment, and carrying them home himself: he also 
at enrolled himself in the town records as “ Peter Michaeloff, an artizan,” 
ne and, axe in hand, commenced his task, Satisfied at the close of the day 
an with his labours, he went forth to visit somewf the poorer inhabitants, in 
n- whom he had taken an interest when they had ‘been working people in 
re, Russia: these humble beings, however, did not recognise the mighty Czar, 


who gratified his benevolent impulses by making “them some pecuniary 
ri- & presents. 


ng Bent on gaining experience, Peter lostno opportunity of studying — 
its things, and w hether it was a store, a shop, @ garden, or a paper- mill, 
nd 9 would enter it, and thus always learnt something in his leisure hours dee 
as day he bought a boat, and, in order to learn how ‘to manage it, ordered a 
es- § jug of beer at an aléhouse, and drank it in: company with the Dutchman 
ra Ue who had sold him ‘the vessel, which was of:a different ‘build ‘from any Peter 
for had seen before. It was well for the Czar that he thus made the most of 
th his time; for in his passion for yachting he disregarded weather, and but 
ost for such teaching might have been lost while cruising during a squall, 
which came roaring unexpectedly from the Northern Ocean. 
6, The circumstances I have related took place within the short space of six 
vee ( days; for Peter had not been many hours in Zaandam before he became 
his annoyed and harassed with the impertinent curiosity and obtrusiveness of 
m- & the inhabitants, who followed him and his friends through the streets, and 
in | watched their dwellings with such pertinacity, that, in sheer disgust, the 
: Czar packed up his small amount of baggage and his tools, and, hastening 
tle to his yacht, set sail for Amsterdam, whither his friends followed him with 
se as little delay as possible. In the vast city of Amsterdam the royal artisan 
m was suffered to pursue the bent of his inclination in peace ; and thus the 
his people of Zaaudam, by their ill-timed curiosity, injured the prospects of 
ree their town for ever. 
nd We have visited this strange town within the last two years, and, as we 
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sat under the linden trees at the edge of the Zaan, and read the little book 
from which we have gathered some part of this history, we ascertained the 
fact that the Zaandamites have made no progress in good manners since 
the year 1697, for a crowd of idlers gathered round us, peering into our 
faces, and making their remarks aloud on our appearance and costume. 
Some had clattered after us in their wooden shoes, and some had gone to 
fetch others, with whom they soon returned: in a word, we were glad to 
take refuge in the sole inn “ The Otter,” where, after a homely meal at 
heavy cost, we sat in peace, watching the gaily-painted boats, and sundry 
grave old ‘gentlemen , seated in pagoda- -like temples, smoking their pipes, 
while they enjoyed, like ourselves, the busy scene on the river. 

The maisonnette, or hut, of Peter the Great now stands alone, and has 
been encased in a strong wooden frame in order to preserve it. It is in 
much the same state as when occupied by the Czar. The chief apartment 
is entered by the door you see open ; the projecting roof covers the room 
probably oceupied by Peter’s servant, and on the left of the larger room 
is the recess or cupboard in which Peter slept. Formerly the rear of this 
abode was crowded with inferior buildings ; it is now an airy space, with 
trees waving over the wooden tenement, and a garden full of sweet- 
scented flowers embalms the atmosphere around it. A civil old Dutch- 
woman is the guardian of the property, which is kept up with some taste, 
and exquisite attention to cleanliness. 





PETER THE GREAT’s House. 


The maisonneite has but one door. In Zaandam the old Dutch custom 
of closing one entrance to the house, except on state occasions, is still 
kept up; the purpose of the other, the porte mortuaire, or mortuary portal, 
is sufficiently explained by its name. 

After Peter’s departure, his dwelling passed from hand to hand, and 
would have fallen into oblivion had not Paul the First of Russia accom- 
panied Joseph the Second of Austria and the King of Sweden to Zaandam, 


on purpose to visit the Czar’s old abode. After this it became a sort of 


fashion to make pilgrimages to the once imperial residence ; and it acquired 
a still greater celebrity when the Emperor Alexander visited it in 1814, 
and made a great stir in the waters of the Zaan with a fleet of three bun- 
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PETER THE GREAT AT ZAANDAM. 77 
dred yachts and innumerable barges, gaily decked with flying pennons. 
In 1818, William the First of Holland purchased the prope rty, and gave 
it to his daughter-in-law, the Princess of Or. ange and a royal Russian by 
birth: it is to her care the building owes its present state of preservation. 
Her royal highness appointed a W raterloo invalid as first guardian of the 
place. 

Bonaparte brought Josephine here in 1812. Poor Josephine had no 
idea of old associations; she jumped from the sublime to the ridiculous at 
once on entering the ‘mean habitation,” and startled the then proprietor 
by a burst of untimely laughter. 

Many royal and illustrious names may be read on the walls of the 
prine ipal chamber, and in the book in which the traveller is requested to 
write his name. Verses and pictures challenge somewhat impertinently the 
attention of the wayfarer ; but as we sat down in the triangular arm-chairs, 
and turned from the dark recess in which Peter slept, to the ingle-nook of 
the deep chimney, and from the ingle to the dark recess again, we could 
realize nothing but Peter in his w orking dress of the labours of the day. 
There he was in the heat of an autumnal evening still at work, with books 
and slates, and instruments connected with navigation, before him on the 
rude deal table, and he plodding on, as diligently as a common mechanic, 
in pursuit of that knowledge by which nations are made great. 

Zaandam is well worthy of a visit from Amsterdam. To us it appeared 

totally different from any place we had ever seen, though we have had con- 
siderable experience in savage and civilized countries. Its motley population 
gave it, in the first place, a peculiar aspect: fishwomen, with gipsy hats 
and parti-coloured petticoats, made the usually still thoroughfares ring 
again with the rattle of their wooden shoes; and here and there was a 
pretty creature from Friesland, with a jewelled bandeau across her fair 
brow.* Nota lady, conve ntionally speaking, was to be seen; but we are 
sure there are ladies, Nature’s gentlewomen, in Zaandam, from the elegant 
taste displayed in the tiny gardens bordering the canals which intersect each 
street. Up these canals glide the boats containing all merchandise and 
provision, and at short intervals are bridges connecting the thoroughfares. 
A few trucks, and a low cart or two, were to be seen on the wharf, but, 
save these, there was no sound of hoof or wheel in Zaandam. The clatter of 
wooden shoes, though, made up for it at times: and when these sounds died 
off in the distance, and evening fell, and children’s voices were hushed in 
sleep, there was not a whisper, save the sighing of the trees and the ripple 
of the canal under the prow of some belated bark. And yet it was not 
dull. How could it be so, with those sweet gardens and garlanded 
windows, and the buildings, even to that very church, painted after the 
gayest fashion? Even the pebbled pathways were laid out in wreaths and 
stars and emblems, a rude mosaic, but combining, with the manifold 
colouring of art and nature, to make as pretty a show as you shall see on a 
bright autumn day; for it was in Peter’s own month of August that we 
visited the very original miniature city of Zaandam. H. W. 


* The women of Friesland are remarkably handsome, and always wear a 
band of gold and precious stones across their brows. This diadem, often set 
with diamonds, is in curious contrast with their peasant cap of fine lace and 
their gowns of cotton print. ‘The jewels of the mother descend to the eldest 
daughter. 
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HOME TALES.—No. III. 


ANDREW COX; OR, KEEP YOUR PROMISE. 


‘** Wex, how is the poor boy ?” said Andrew Cox to his wife, as he entered 
his neat little home. ‘ Better,” returned she briskly; ‘‘ he has been 
sleeping these two hours; the doctor says he’ll do now.” Thank God !” 
cried her husband. ‘‘ The boy’s not mine, but I could not love him better 
if he were. A sack of sand could not be heavier than my heart has been 
all day.” ‘ And who can help loving him ?” said she; ‘ he has been the 
best of children from the hour we took him. But, Andrew, you are right, 
I’m thinking ; we shall hear no more of his mother. It is three years now 
since we have had a line or a sixpence from her. I wonder how she can 
behave so ; how she could desert her own child, or us who stood her friend 
when nobody else would.” “There is nothing to wonder at in it,” said he. 
** One false step begets another. The girl who so far forgets herself as to 
bring a babe into the world with shame, will not be over-nice, I am afraid, 
about neglecting it, or deserting it altogether. ” T wish we could make 
girls think so,” said she. ‘ But no; tell them how closely cruelty treads 
on the heels of what they call a tender heart, and they would not credit 
you.” ‘‘ But it isso,” said Andrew. ‘“ A man’s worst passions lead him 
to sin; a woman’s best qualities it is that too often betray her into guilt.” 
* But if we should hear no more of her?” said the wife. ‘No matter,” 
returned he: ‘‘a promise is a promise. I took One to witness mine who 
will never forget it, nor will I.” 

The persons between whom these words passed were a poor but honest 
couple, living in a small watering-place on the eastern coast. Andrew had 
formerly been a groom in a gentleman’ s family ; but, having met with an 
accident, he was obliged to quit service. For some time he had been 
employed in a stable-yard ; he then bought a couple of donkeys, and 
finding this answer, he added to the number, hired a chaise till he could 
buy one, and, when this was done, purchased a mule, and thus by degrees 
got together a still-increasing business. His wife took in mangling, and 
was in good repute; so that, by their joint exertions, they had a comfortable 
living. ‘The boy about whom they had been talking was the child of a 
servant who had come with a family to reside for a time at S——. She 
was far from home, among strangers, and was in much distress when she 
became known to Cox and his wife. They took the child to nurse; and, 
on her quilting the place, it was agreed that she should leave the babe with 
them, on payment of a sum which she promised should be sent to them 
quarterly. She kept her word for some years, but from the day he was six 
years old they had heard no more from her. Cox wrote several times, but 
received no answer ; and all that he could learn was, that she was married, 
and had gone to live i in another part of the country. ‘This news served to 
bind them still more to the poor child. Cox put him to school till he was 
strong enough to go with the donkeys, or to turn the mangle, as he was 
wanted. He was not suffered to lose what he had learnt; for Andrew 
taught him in the evening, not only to read, but to write and cipher; nor 
were any pains he took with him lost. Joseph was soon well known at 
S——. ‘Lhere was no boy of his age so civil, so well-behaved, or so active 
as he, nor one who treated his donkeys better. He never beat them, never 
used cruel means to make them go faster; his word was enough; and 
when he began to run they were sure to trot or canter. He had to thank 
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Cox for this good trait in his disposition, as well as many others. “ Re- 

member,” said that good friend, ‘‘ that dumb creatures are not given to us 
by God, but only lent; and that we shall have to give an account to Him 
at the last day for the way in which we have treated them. They can’t 
speak now, use them as you will; but a tongue will be found for them 
hereafter, and woe to that man or boy against whom it moves.” Some- 
times Joseph was allowed to drive the mule: for ladies not only felt no 
fear to trust themselves to his skill, but were pleased to have him with 
them. No kindness on their part, however, led him to take a liberty. He 
was taught to show respect to every one, and to bear in mind that, whilst 
modesty and civility made friends, conceit or rudeness would turn the best- 
disposed in his favour from. him. 

When Joseph was in his twelfth year, Andrew received a letter from his 
old master, Mr. Brooks, offering him the charge of his.lodge, and employ- 
ment in the stable-yard or garden, on very liberal terms. Having turned 
it over in their minds, both Cox and his wife agreed that it would be better 
to accept the situation. It was a certainty, theyargued; and though they 
earned a tolerable living where they were, both were exposed to a good 
deal of fatigue, and his own health was by no means strong. The matter 
was settled at once. The donkeys and mule, to the great grief of Joseph, 
were sold, as were also the mangle and the little furniture they possessed. 
The day had been fixed for their arrival at Holly Grange, and the little 
party reached it on a beautiful evening in the height of summer. Andrew 
knew the place, but his wife had never seen it; and much as she had heard 
of it, she declared it was far beyond anything she had formed a notion of. 
Mr. Brooks was from home at the time. He had been taken ill on a visit. 
to his daughter, and did not return till nearly six weeks afterwards. They 
had time, therefore, to get quite settled in their new abode, and never were 
people more pleased. Mrs. Cox could find nothing wanting to make it 
complete; she was only glad. she had not lived in such a home at first, for 
it would have spoilt her for any other ; and then her husband was so well, 
and his work so light and so exactly what he liked, that it amused rather 
than tired him. As to Joseph, no words could tell how happy he was. 
Even his favourite donkey, Lily, over whom he had shed tears at parting, 

was almost forgotten in the pony he was allowed to groom. At length 
the letter came to fix the day and hour of Mr. Brooks’s return. Cox was 
at his post, and he opened the gate with bounding heart and cheerful eye, 
while his wife stole a glance at “the Master” from the window, and 
Joseph from behind a holly-bush which grew near the entrance. Mr. 
Brooks nodded and smiled at Cox in return for the low bow that he gave 
him ; and the kindness of his looks, the beauty of the horses, and the 
grandeur of the carriage, were the subject of that evening’s talk at the 
lodge. All went on well for a week. At the end of that time Joseph, 
happening to catch the sound of wheels, was in an instant at the gate, and, 
with a bow almost to the ground, he held it open till Mr. Brooks had 
passed through. He did not see the look that was fixed on him, nor hear 
the question that was asked of the footman; but, having closed the gate, 
he ran into the house to tell with glee the honour he had had. The next 
morning Andrew was ordered to the hall, and was shown into Mr. Brooks's 
private room. ‘* What boy was that that opened the gate for me yester- 
day ?”” said he, the moment the footman had shut the door; ‘ I thought 
you had no children.” ‘ Nor have I, sir,” said Cox; ‘ the boy you saw 
is a poor deserted child, left on my hands by his mother.” “ll have no 
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boys here ; you must get rid ofhim.” A ball from a musket would hardly 
have given him a greater shock. ‘I can’t, sir,” said he, coming forward ; 
“T can’t, indeed I can’t; it will never do to turn my back upon him now.” 
** When I sent for you,” said Mr. Brooks, “ it was in the belief that you 
had no child, no incumbrance, and none will I have. If you stay with me, 
you part with him.” Cox was dismayed; he attempted to plead the boy’s 
cause. ‘I will have no words about it,” said Mr. Brooks, checking him ; 
‘‘ what I have said I shall abide by: either the boy is gone before this day 
week, or the key of the lodge is brought to me.” So saying, he turned 
himself to the table and began to write. Cox stood for a moment silent ; 
then coming in front, he said, “If you have given me these days to think 
about it, sir—” “For what else should I have given you them ?” said 
Mr. Brooks, sternly. ‘“‘ Then, sir, if you please,” ‘continued he, “I have 
thought enough about it already. I should be proud, yes, happy and 
grateful, to stay here, and it will be a very severe loss to me eve ry way to 
leave, but I cannot break the word I pledged to—” “To the mother ?” 
said Mr. Brooks, raising his eyes: “ you said she had deserted the boy.’ 
* To that God, sir,’ * said Cox, solemnly, ““who is a Judge of the poor 
man’s act as well as that of the rich. ‘To Him who hears me now, as then, 
I gave my word to be a father to the boy, and I must keep it. He is the 
child of sin, and sin shall not be his foe every way. He has eaten of my 
bread and drank of my cup, and lain in my wife’s bosom as her own; and 
if I now deny him food and home, a father and a mother’s care, what 
blessing may I expect for the time to come? No, sir, I dare look diffi- 
culties and distress in the face; I dare offend you, sorry as I am to dis- 
oblige you ; but I dare not run the risk of making God angry, nor will I 
doa deed that my heart condemns, though it were to serve myself to the 
utmost.” He watched the countenance of Mr. Brooks with anxiety. ‘If 
you will not alter your mind,” said that gentleman, “I shall not alter 
mine.” ‘Then, sir,” said Andrew, “Iam ready to go any hour you 
name.” ‘The day after to-morrow,” said Mr. Brooks. As he spoke he 
again turned his shoulder towards Cox, who, bowing with respect, left the 
room. 

The altered eountenance of the poor man at once alarmed his wife. He 
told her all that had passed, but simply as it had happened. She burst 
into tears. ‘‘ You are sure you won't re pent of what you have done ?’ 
saidshe. ‘‘ Quite certain,” replied he ; “ it is a terrible blow, but I feel Iam 
right. If I keep faith with my God, He will, I know, keep faith with me, 
What security have I of any man’s favour, if I must do wrong to win it? 
No; I may sell my conscience to flesh and blood like myself, and find all 
my hopes of gain nothing but empty wind and vapour; but who that ever 
took God for his Master r, and served Him faithfully at all costs, found 
himself disappointed in the end?” Mrs. Cox looked at her husband with 
tearful pore 49 Not another word was said, not another drop shed, at 
least in his presence. ‘They returned to S——, and again pursued their 
former calling, though under many disadvantages. Patience and industry, 
however, rarely fail of success, and matters began to look more bright, when 
a lady of the name of Manvers engaged for a constancy one of the donkey- 
chaises, with Joseph to drive her. His little history by this means became 
known to her; and, having taken a great liking ‘to the youth, she one 
evening desired him to tell Cox she wished to speak to him the next day. 
He was punctual to the hour, and that out of a feeling of respect. ey 
sent for you,” said Miss Manvers, “from a wish to know what are your 
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views as to the disposal of Joseph : is his present employment quite suitable 
to him?” Cox at once opened his mind. ‘I know not what to do with 
him,” said he; “ he now costs me many an anxious thought. He is of 
great use to me, but what he is doing is of no use to himself; he is getting 
too old to lead the life he does, and he deserves a better. If anything was 
to happen to me, I dread what course, good as he is now, he might take. 
Horses are his delight, but a stable-yard is a bad place for youths; and I 
have been made uneasy by the talk of a young man now visiting his friends, 
who is conductor to an omnibus at N——. There must be ‘employ ment 
for all; but, without casting a slur upon any one’s business, I should be 
very unhappy if I thought Joseph would take to anything of that kind.” 
Miss Manvers soon relieved him by expressing her reé adiness to give the boy 
first a year’s schooling, and then to bind him as an apprentice to any 
tradesman he might choose. Cox was full of gratitude, as might be 
expected, and Joseph was told the kind offer that was made him. What- 
ever Andrew’s pleasure might be, it was clear that Joseph shared but little 
of it. He would rather, he s said, be as he was; he was of use to the only 
friend he had ever known, and was doing his duty, and that was enough ; ; 
he could never leave them who had been as parents to him, nor could he be 
happy anywhere else. Joseph,” said Miss Manvers, “take care that 
you are not deceiving yourself; that you do not fancy you are showing 
gratitude when in reality you are seeking your own desire. Self-denial is 
the groundwork of every virtue; and if at any time you have a doubt as to 
what is your duty, ask yourself which path will cost you most. That 
which promises pleasure at first is to be feared, and in most cases to be 
shunned ; that which looks least agreeable in the beginning is that which 
commonly brings most peace, ay, and most success, at last. What virtue 
did your father ‘show Ww hen he left Mr. Brooks?” “ He denied himself,” 
said Jose ph. ** Right,” answered she; “ and how can you best follow the 
example he set you—by being grateful in your own way and choice, or by 
yielding to his ?” Joseph blushed. But I should be sorry to sit all day 
long at any trade,” said he. Miss Manvers smiled. ‘* Nor does any one 
wish you. Whi at say you to being a farrier and blacksmith, as you are so 
fond of horses?” The youth caught at the idea. “TI will do as you and 
my father wish,” said he; “and if life and strength be spared me, it shall 
be seen how grateful I can be.” The good providence of the Almighty 
granted what he desired. He was steady and upright, and become so 
useful to his master, that he took him almost as soon as he was out of his 
time into partnership. His first act was to place Cox and his wife, who 
were now in years, in a comfortable home. “God be thanked!” said 
Andrew, as he looked around and saw the care that had forestalled every 
wish and want. ‘* God be thanked! we chose the right Master—the only 
one on whom any man may rely. God be thanked that I did not mistake 
my path! It was His mercy that prompted the wish to do right, and it 
was His mercy alone that made me fulfil it. 


COURAGE. 
THE brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational, 
But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And brav ely dares the danger nature shrank from. 
JOANNA BAILLiz. 
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LUNDY ISLAND.—No. VI. 


Tre morning was foggy and unpromising; but the prospect of lobster 
catching overcame the disheartening effect of the mist, and we were all 
upon the beach in pretty good time and in pretty good spirits. When we 
were at the water’s edge the fog had lifted, not resting upon the water, but 
with a thin stratum of clear air between; through which we could discern 
the surface of the sea to a considerable distance beneath the fog, which still 
filled all the higher air, and enveloped all the land in a dense cloud. ‘The 
massive headlands, progressively receding into the distance, loomed through 
the grey mist with fine effect ; their grandeur heightened by the indefinite- 
ness which they derived from their cloudy veil. We thought of some of the 
effects in ‘l'urner’s pictures. 

The boat was moored some distance off-shore, and we were indebted 
to the kindness of a brother fisherman, whom our worthy skipper hailed, 
for putting us on board in his punt. Here thenwe were embarked—Captain 
Tom and his man Dick, and we three idlers. Scarcely a breath of wind 
was stirring, and the misty air fell heavy and cold ; but we pulled along in- 
shore with hearty good will. ‘The cormorants and gulls swept by us, won- 
dering at the intrusion: the former, with outstretched neck and flapping 
wings, flying in straight lines, as if with some definite point in view, just as 
men of business press along Cheapside or Mincing-lane ; the latter on easy 
graceful wing, sweeping round in circles, as if intent only on amusement, 
as ladies stroll in the parks. Presently came flying by two oyster-catchers, 
or, as the men call them, sea-pies, conspicuous in black and white plumage, 
and with beaks and feet as brilliant as red sealing-wax. 

We passed some fine caverns in the clifis, and on the points of rock far 
above were seen two or three of the wild goats, of which there is a flock on 
the island. It was amusing to observe with what fearless.ease and precision 
of footstep they jumped and scampered about the peaks, delighting to come 
to the very verge of the precipice, and to run along the ledges not more 
than a few inches wide, or to stand upon the tottering masses, and gaze 
down upon the sea. 

When we came opposite the half-way wall, where the granite takes the 
form of ancient masonry—so that one can scarcely help imagining that the 
cliffs are crowned with the remains of walls and towers, built by fabled 
giants of the olden time—we began to find ourselves once more in the midst 
of a dense population of birds. There were pleuty of guillemots, speckling 
the grey rock with their dusky forms in rows of black dots. ‘Their num- 
bers appeared to render sitting-space an object worthy of contention ; for 
whenever any of the flying squadron attempted to land, and to intrude him- 
self among his resting fellows, he was invariably met with opened wings 
and beaks, and the most threatening demonstrations of resistance, like 
Cesar when he landed on our shores from Gaul. But the characteristic 
bird here was the kittywake, or hacklet, a very small species of gull, with 
the upper plumage ofa delicate French-grey hue, and the lower parts white. 
They also sat in rows on the narrow shelves, each one with a nest of dried 
grass beneath it, like so many Turks in a mosque, squatting each upon his 
own bit of carpet. Their size, form, and colour gave them the closest 
resemblance to doves—a resemblance which was not a little increased by 
some traits of their manners. ‘Two sitting next each other would occa- 
sionally bring their beaks together in that playful toying manner which every 
one must have seen our common pigeons practise, and which is so much like 
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kissing that it is hard to imagine it any other than an expression of affec- 
tion. It was suggested that | one was feeding the other, but I am rather 
disposed to put the former i interpretation on the action. The < common name 
of this little bird is derived from its ery “ Kittywake, kitty-kittywake ;” but 
the sounds as correctly express the words “ Get aw ay, get away,” which we 
took as a polite intimation on the part of the birds that our morning call 
was an unseasonable intrusion. We clapped our hands smartly, and 
the air was instantly filled with birds, though many of the sitters held 
fast tc their nests. The guillemots flew out to sea, but the kittywakes, 
after a turn or two, in which their little black feet contrasted curiously with 
their snowy plumage, returned to pursue their domestic occupation. 

We had lain upon our oars for a few minutes to gaze upon the birds, 
but time was going, and we had other fish to fry. ‘The men accordingly 
gave way, and as the boat shot off, the little gulls, as if Joy; could not 
refrain from hastening our departure with renewed ao ations, rising at 
the same moment from every ledge, as if by common consent, of “ Get 
away ! get away ! 

Near this part the cliffs become much lower than usual. ere, in the 
time of Charles II., a fort was erected, which was furnished with brass 
cannon. Local tradition commemorates this circumstance in the title of 
the Brazen Ward, still applied to this point; and the old brass guns them- 
selves are said to be visible in calm weather and clear water, far down in 
the depths, whither they were thrown overboard by the French when the 
fort was dismantled. This event took place in the reign of William III. 
The stratagem by which the unscrupulous Frenchmen got footing on our 
island, which might well have been deemed impregnable, is curious as 
illustrating the usages of war. 

The island at that time was more extensively cultivated than at present, 
and supported a population more than twice as numerous. Barley, potatoes, 
and all kinds of culinary vegetables were raised in great abundance; the 
fields were well stocked with cattle, sheep, and goats; a brisk trade was 
carried on in the skins of rabbits, which then, as now, perforated the barren 
slopes by myriads; and the resources of the inhabitants were increased by 
the sale of feathers and eggs, the produce of the sea-fowl which every sum- 
mer tenanted their cliffs. 

Confiding in the natural strength of their insular rock, the inhabitants 
dwelt in unsuspecting security, notwithstanding the war that raged abroad. 
One day an armed ship was seen to anchor in the roads. She hoisted the 
national flag of Holland, with which country England was at that time in 
amity ; and presently a boat was seen to leave her side and pull for the 
landing. The crew, in imperfect English, contrived to make themselves 
understood, They stated that they had mistaken the proper channel, and 
had taken shelter in the road; that their captain was lying grievously ill, 
and that supplies of milk, and other little luxuries of that kind, would be a 
desirable addition to his comfort, and would be gratefully received. The 
simple people believed the story, and readily granted such supplies as were 
desired, which were regularly fetched for several days in succession. At 
length the crew reported that their captain was dead, and they requested, as 
the last favour, that if there were any church or consecrated ground on the 
island, they might be permitted to deposit the corpse in it; and they 
intimated also that it would be an additional favour if the principal persons 
of the island would be present at the burial. Everything was promised 
without suspicion ; and the greater part of the inhabitants, arrayed in their 
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best garments, assembled to render the last honours to tne foreigner, by 
following his body to the grave. ‘They even volunteered their assistance 
to carry “the corpse, as the chapel was more than a mile distant on the other 
side of the island, and the access to it was not as now by a good broad road, 
but by steep and difficult paths. The coffin, indeed, seemed more than 
usually heavy ; but they supposed that the deceased captain might have been 
a very corpulent man, especially as Dutchmen are reputed to manifest a 
te ndency to a somewhat bulky build; and, therefore, this cireumstance 
passed without exe iting any particular notice. 

The little chapel is at length reached, the corpse deposited on a bier, 
and the burial service commenced. A little hesitation occurs; one or two 
of the foreigners whisper among themselves; and then one of them steps 
up to the islanders, respectfully intimating that the customs of their religion 
forbid those of a different persuasion to be present at that part of the cere- 
mony which is now about to be performed. It will, however, he assures 
them, occupy but a few moments, after which they shall be readmitted to 
see the interment. The inhabitants comply with prompt courtesy, leaving 
the strangers in undisturbed possession of the chapel. 

In a few minutes the door was thrown open, and a band of armed men 
rushed out, who took their astonished and unresisting hosts prisoners. ‘The 
whole had been a ruse de guerre, a vile and complicated falsehood, with 
which the inhabitants, by their very kindness and courtesy, had been 
beguiled to their ruin. Instead of Dutchmen, they found that the y had to 
do with their wily and bitter enemies the French; and learned, with un- 
availing regret, that they had helped to carry upon their own shoulders in 
the coftin those arms which were destined to make them captives. 

The whole of the island was now ravaged without mercy; and, not con- 
tent with robbing the poor people of such portions of their property as could 
be carried away, the invaders wantonly and wickedly destroyed the 
remainder. The historians of the time state that the island contained at this 
period fifty horses, nearly the same number of neat cattle, three hundred 
goats, and five hundred shee xp. The greater part of the horses and cattle 
they hamstrung, so as to disable them for use, and the goats and sheep they 
threw over the cliffs. The “y took away even the clothes of the wretched 
inhabitants ; and so bent were they on destruction, that a large quantity of 
meal happening to be in certain lofts, under which was salt for curing fish, 
they scuttled the floor, and so, by mixing the meal and salt together, 
spoiled both. They then went over to the fort on the eastern side, dis- 
mantled it, threw the brass guns into the sea, as I have already mentioned, 
and left the scene of their villanous exploit destitute and dise onsolate. 

A little way beyond the Brazen Ward, there is on a projecting headland 
a large square block of granite, with one end resting on a smaller piece, 
exactly in the same manner as a brick is tilted upon a bit of stick, to form 
a rude but effective trap for imprudent mice. ‘The block rests on a smooth 
platform, and stands in dark relief against the sky; while just behind it 
there is a natural perforation in the rock, through which the light streams 
brightly. ‘The Mouse-trap and Mouse-hole are the designations applied to 
these curious objects; and I thought them so interesting that I begged to 
be put on shore for a few minutes to sketch them. The swell made landing 
and re-embarking rather a ticklish business; but I managed to effect both 
the one and the “other without a wetting, and found myself on one of the 
narrow ledges, just above the water-line, where I made the accompanying 
drawing of the scene. 
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We now approach Gannet Rock, that church-like mass of granite which 
I have before mentioned. It stands just in front of a projection of the 
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THE MOoUSETRAP, 


coast, forming with one of the points which we have just passed a little bay, 
somewhat deeper than a semicircle. We understood that the Admiralty 
had contemplated to select this as the site of the Harbour of Refuge, which 
has so long been thought desirable on the internal side of the island. It is 
supposed that a comparatively little outlay would effect the purpose here, 
as all that is necessary is to fill the interval between Gannet Rock and 
the Point, and to form a pier or breakwater from the outside of the former, 
so as to narrow the entrance to the Cove. 

But by this time we had commenced the business which had been pre- 
scribed as the chief object of the excursion. All along this end of the 
island is excellent ground for lobsters, and here Captain Tom had sunk 
some thirty or more of his pots. These were in succession hauled up and 
examined. ‘They are set at considerable distances apart, and the place of 
each is indicated by buoys of cork, affixed at certain intervals to the rope. 
But it was now spring-tide, and the time of high-water was scarcely passed ; 
hence some of the buoys were submerged, their length of rope being insufli- 
cient for the depth of water. The position of these, therefore, could not be 
determined ; and though the captain and his man knew by the bearings of 
the land ¥ where about to look out for each, they had to wait for the successive 
“watching” of each buoy, as its first appearance on the surface is techni- 
cally termed, before they could haul. 

The form of a lobster-pot is generally known, as there are few of our 
rocky shores where the simple but effective contrivance may not be often 
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seen lying on the beach. Their principle is that of a wire mouse-trap ; 
they are made of strong osiers, with a rounded top, the points bent inwards 
at the centre, so as to allow of the entrance, but not of the escape, of the 
lobster. 

Each pot, on being hauled to the surface, was pulled on board ; the next 
thing was to take out the prey, if any were there. These were of four 
different kinds—the lobster, the most valuable of them all; the sea cray- 

fish, or thorny lobster, larger, but in less estimation, the flesh being dry and 
somewhat hard; the common crab, the value of w hich is generally appre- 
ciated: and the spider-crab, or maia, of little value as food, though occa- 
sionally eaten. 

It was interesting to notice the different habits of these species. The 
lobster was agile but cool, and thoroughly prepared for war, holding up its 
large formidable claws, widely gaping, in a reverted position over the ibac ok, 
so that it was rather a dangerous affair to get hold ofone. The expe rtness 
acquired by practice, however, enabled ‘the ‘fisherman ‘to dash his hand 
through the entrance of the pot upon ‘the animal's ‘back at ‘the fitting 
moment, and suddenly to drag him up-sternforemest. 

The cray-fish, active, but large and unwieldy, seemed conscious that he 
had no powers «df defence ‘to ‘be compared with ‘those of his cousin. The 
claws ‘in ‘this species are small and feeble; but, equally unwilling to be 
made. prisoner, he endeavoured by agility to supply the lack of weapons ; 
flapping round and round the circle of the pot, by means of rapid and 
forcible ‘Blows with his-expanded tail. “We noticed the singular sound pro- 
duced by ‘this animal when-exciteil; the bases of the antennz are studded, 
as is indeetl the whole surface of ‘the :animal, with prickles; and these it 
rubs with ‘force against ‘the sides wf ‘the shélly thern ‘that projects from the 
forehead, by which a singular grating noise is made, accompanied with a 
very perceptible vibration. Our friend the captain, who has the misfortune 
to be deaf, protested that he could hear the sound distinctly whenever he 
touched the animal with his hand; but I am not sure whether this was 
not a confusion of senses, a mistaking of the vibration of which his nerves 
of touch were cognizant, for such as would have been appreciable by 
those of hearing. 

The crabs, on the other hand, both the common kind and the spider, were 
sluggish, inert, and helpless ; yet somewhat awkward to take hold of, and 
to pull out of the entrance, on account of their breadth. ‘The spiders, too, 
like the cray-fish, are bristled over with stout, sharp-pointed spines. The 
contrast between the agile power of the lobster and the torpidity of the 
crab, when taken from their proper element, is very striking. The former, 
as I have said, presents his threatening claws to his adversary, like a warrior 
skilled in the use of his weapons and prepared to use them ; leaping and 
springing about, at the same time, with a sort of dashing recklessness, as 
hoping to find some possibility of escape, even from the worst circumstances, 
The crab seems paralyzed as svon as he is taken out of the water. Though 
furnished with claws of a stony hardness, apparently superior in the power 
of grasping and pinching to those of his nimble cousin, he rarely attempts 
to use them ; but folding them together, and crumpling up his legs stiffly 
across his breast, he is content to lie passive, and abide his fate. You 
may take him up in your hand, turn him over, and examine him; not a 
limb will he move; nay, you may even put him in your coat- pocket, and 
carry him for a mile, and, on taking him out, find him as patiently resigned 
as when you put him in. 
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As soon as the captives were secured, any pieces of old bait that re- 
mained were shaken out into the boat, to the no great delectation of our 
olfactories. This was destined to be thrown overboard, but not here upon 
the lobster-ground, lest it should interfere with the temptation of the traps. 
Fresh bait was now introduced : the fisherman, taking a piece of skate about 
as big as his hand, pierced a hole through it with a marlingspike, to 
receive a wooden skewer, pointed at one end and cut ina peculiar manner, 
with a sort of shoulder in the middle. The skewer, thus baited, was put 
through the side of the pot, and the pomt being inserted between the close- 
set osiers of the mouth, it was then tightly driven in with a stone. By this 
contrivance the bait is fixed within the trap at such a height as prevents 
the captives from getting at it readily, while it cannot be reached from 
without. 

The peculiarly rough surface of the «spider-crab renders its shell a 
suitable nidus for the growth of parasitic plants and animals; and I think 
we did not take an individual that was not studded more or less densely 
with zoophytes of the genera Sertwlaria, Plumularia, &c., sponges, and 
sea-weeds. Some curious forms imhabiting the deep sea are occasionally in 
this manner presented to the observant inquirer, which he would otherwise 
obtain only by means of the dredge. 

The course of our examination of the successive lobster-pots had by this 
time brought us to the north-east point of the island, All the buoys had 
not yet ‘ watched ;” but there was here a tremendous sea running, and the 
swell kept setting us on the rocks #o fast that not only we landsmen, but 
even the fishermen, began to doubt:the prudence of remaining in a situation 
so exposed any longer. Add ‘to ‘this that heavy thunder-showers had 
already drenched us to the skin; wewere thoroughly cold, and our limbs 
were cramped from sitting for hours inthe stern-sheets of the narrow boat. 
It was, therefore, not without inward satisfaction that we heard our friend 
Tom decide to give up the remaining pots, and amake the best of our way 
into smoother water. 
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WE are accustomed to look upon our common Gorse or Whin as one of 
the hardiest of plants; and growing upon our bleakest commons, and 
bearing well the sea-breeze, so unfavourable to plants in general, it might 
really seem to be so. Yet great heat or cold is alike unfavourable to this 
plant, and it will not thrive further to the south of Europe than Provence, 
while in the regions of the north it is unknown asa wild flower. In Russia 
it is sometimes reared in the greenhouse, and it is also regarded in Sweden 
as a tender plant. What wonder, then, that when the great Swedish 
naturalist saw our heaths covered with it, it filled him with joy: 
“For Linnzus 

Knelt before it on the sod, 

For its beauty thanking God.” 
The common Furze is to be seen on almost every heath, and gladdens 
many a sunny bank. Goldsmith calls it ‘‘ the blossomed furze, unprofitably 
gay ;” yet is it useful to birds and bees and butterflies, and many another 
living creature. But besides this, the young shoots afford a good pasture 
for cattle ; and Knapp observes that on several downs in Walés, Devon, and 
Cornwall, the Furze-bushes assume commonly the appearance of large green 
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dense balls ; every tender leaf being constantly shorn down by sheep and 
rabbits. The roots of the Furze are useful, too, in binding loose soil, and 
the plant is often grown on hill-sides for this purpose. 


\ 


lex Europ 8.) 

Several of our poets refer to the golden blossoms of the Furze, which 
are to be seen gleaming in beauty, even when cold winds and snow have 
withered almost all other flowers. These remain, 

** A token to the wintry earth that beauty liveth still.” 

The common Gorse begins to bloom in May, and is beautiful even late 
in autumn; while the dwarf species {UVlex nanus), which is very like 
this, but smaller, blossoms in ni chase but the flowers of both species 
may sometimes be gathered throughout the winter. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
THE REDBREAST.—No. II. 


THERE was evidently, in the olden time, a pretty generally diffused notion, 
that the robin strewed the graves of the friendless, who had none to cover 
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them, or to plant a flower on the tomb. It is not easy in later days to 
detect the origin of legends; but in this case there is one practice of the 
bird, which, combined with his love of man, might suggest the notion to 
some imaginative mind. If the spot on which the robin builds its nest is 
not well hidden by the surrounding foliage, the birds often cleverly conceal 
it, by amassing a number of w ithered leaves around the spot. The mother- 
bird will also sometimes, when leaving her nest, cover over the eggs in the 
same way. Shakspeare calls our bird the ruddock ; and it is still in some 
counties called so. It is doubtless a corruption of redcock. 

But much as the robin wins our regard by its confiding companionship, 
yet it must be confessed that it has a trait of character not quite so pleasing. 
It is well known to be among the most pugnacious of birds, seeming to 
hail with delight any opportunity of making a quarrel, and driving away, 
with most determined resistance, any intruder into the domain which it con- 
siders its own; so that two nests are rarely found near together, thus con- 
firming the old Latin proverb, ‘‘ Two robins cannot dwell in one bush.’ 
Nor does the redbreast fight only with birds of its own species. The poor 
house-sparrow, itself rather a quarrelsome bird, if one may judge from its 
perpetual clamours with its companions, is pecked at when no harm is done 
by our wilful robin; and even the little merry, gentle, peace-loving hedge- 
sparrow, or dunnock, is buffeted with angry blows by this quarrelsome 
bird. It is just the same when kept in confinement. LEither it must have 
a room all to itself, or it will fight perpetually with another bird, till one 
of the two is fairly conquered. Bechstein says, that if two redbreasts 
share a large room, they will divide it; and each taking possession of a 
half, will remain at peace, unless one should pass its limits, in which case 
war begins, and is kept up to the last extremity. This, however, is only in 
cases where the strength is pretty equal; for if one be much weaker than 
the other, the stronger robin will show its companion no mercy. If a 
petted redbreast should come to a spot and find another there, the poor bird 
will have no rest, but will be annoyed by every means which robin’s petty 
rage can devise, even if it escape being killed. Mr. Thompson, in his 
Notes of a Naturalist, records several instances of the redbreast’s 8 pugnacity. 
It will, he says, in some cases completely blind it to its own safety, as he 
witnessed in a combat between two birds at Margate. This was com- 
menced at the most frequented part of the town, and the redbreasts strug- 
gled together at the feet of the passengers, rose in the air while continuing 
the conflict, and finally fell into the harbour. Here they were picked up, 
still most pertinaciously clinging to each other. This writer, as well as other 
observers, has remarked that the tendency to fighting is greater during 
autumn than at any other season. He narrates a singular instance, which 
occurred at the close of September, 1835. ‘I heard,” he says, “a robin 
warbling in a tree,in a small garden adjoining my house, and wishing to excite 
its attention, I placed in the window-sill a beautifully stuffed specimen of 
the bird, which was soon perceived. ‘The song became louder and louder, 
and in longer strains, as if sounding a challenge. Presently he made a 
flight of inspection as far as the window, which, after an interval, was re- 
peated, but in the shape of an attack. So violent was it, that he threw the 
stuffed bird to the ground from the height of two stories, pursuing it as it 
fell, and attacking it violently when down. I then perched it on an empty 
box standing in the yard, the live bird remaining within a yard of me while 
I was doing so, and the moment I withdrew a few paces, he renewed the 
charge with such obstinacy that I could easily have caught him; and on 
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my recovering the stuffed bird, he resumed his place on the box, strutting 
about with an expanded tail and an erect attitude, as if claiming and pro- 
nouncing a victory. Shortly after, on noticing the bird to be still hovering 
about the neighbourhood, I replaced my specimen on the window-sill, 
securing the stand by a brad-awl ; ; and hardly had I done so, before the 
robin. resumed the war by settling on the head of his unconscious foe, 
digging and pecking at it with the greatest rage and violence. I then 
interfered, and removed the object of strife, but the robin kept watch in the 
neighbourhood during the rest of the day, and was singing his triumphs 
even in the shades of the evening.” 

Country people say, that ifa robin shows particular attachment to any 
person, it is a forerunner of his decease. A very little acquaintance with 
these birds will, however, show the fallacy of this opinion, for they are 
much pleased to be noticed, and quarrelsome as they are with other birds, 
are easily won into friendship with man. The writer of these pages had a 
robin which came daily and pecked the crumbs from the table: it would 
answer by a chirp, if spoken to caressingly, and throughout the winter slept 
in her bedroom, roosting on a nail in a corner near the ceiling. At night, 
while: the candle was burning, it would sit perfectly still with its bright 
eyes peering at all that was going forward; and in the morning would hop 
and chirp about the room, mest merrily, coming quite near for its break- 
fast. After this, it generally flew out at the open window, and at about 
four o’clock would hop about on the sill waiting for its reopening, when it 
would dart in and take its accustomed seat, chirping all the while its note 
of friendly recognition, and looking up as if waiting for a smile or word 
in return. 

Redbreasts are very useful little birds in shrubberies, orchards, and 
gardens, and in many places are much encouraged by fruit-growers, on 
account of the number of insects which they devour ; they dart down upon 
these, as they lie among the leaves or herbage, seize them when the plough 
or the spade turns them up from the earth, and may be seen shaking the 
earthworm in their bill, and breaking it up into little pieces before eating 
it. It must be owned that they will, now and then, regale themselves with 
some ripe currants, or carry some off to their nestlings ; and they will bear 
away, too, the red berries from the daphne in the garden, which are 
poisonous to all animals save birds; nor are they afraid of the almost 
equally noxious fruits, which hang, in autumn, from the boughs of the 
woody nightshade. In winter, they are chiefly dependent on such grains 
and crumbs as they can find about houses ; but who would deny to the 
little birds which will sing to us so sweetly, and which have during the 
summer so effectually cleared our gardens of insects, the meal which their 
small necessities require ? 

The robin is a very early nest-builder. A perfectly-finished nest has 
been found as early as January 14th, and may often be seen in February, 
when as yet the other birds have not thought of preparing a house ; and by 
April the nests of the redbreast are very common. Two or three broods 
are reared in a season; and the nest is made of dried leaves, moss, and 
grasses, and lined with hair. The eggs are five in number, and are white, 
spotted with pale-reddish brown. 

Various places are chosen by this bird for its nest, and Bishop Mant well 
deseribes such as are commonly selected :— 

“ Most ofall to haunts of men 
Familiar, though to savage glen 
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And woodland wild he oft may roam 
Secluded, oft his wintry home ; 

No less the redbreast makes his bower 
For nestlings in the vernal hour ; 

In thatch or root of aged tree, 
Moss-grown, or arching cavity 

Of bank or garden’s refuse heap ; 

Or where the broad-leaved tendrils creep 
Of ivy, and on arbour spread 

O’er trellised porch or cottage shed.” 


Tt is in just such places as these that one would look for a robin’s nest ; 
but our bird by no means confines itself to such, for it sometimes makes a 
selection of some most strange and out-of-the-way spot. Thus, a pair of 
robins have been known to rear their young in the festoon of an unused bed ; 
others, in a hothouse among some strawberry plants, and under the imme- 
diate eye of the gardener. Another pair strewed the withered leaves, by 
way of beginning, on theshelves of a gentleman’s library, intending to rear 
their young ones in a learned neighbourhood. On one occasion, a pair of 
redbreasts chose for their abode a potato warehouse, close to a blacksmith’s 
shop, which was frequently visited by the owners, besides that it resounded 
with the perpetual din of forge and anvil from the dwelling near it. 
Nothing daunted, however, the robins entered through an open window< 
pane, and built their first nest in a toy-cart, which was hanging over the 
fireplace. Many of the neighbours, attracted by the singularity of the 
circumstance, visited the nest; but the birds reared their first brood in 
peace and hope. When the younglings flew away, the redbreasts began 
preparing for another family, and they made theirseeond nest on a shelf 
opposite the former one, and close by a mouse-trap;. and here the nestlings 
throve, till in due time they too went away to wood or garden. Choosing 
another shelf, in a different corner of the room, the ol@ birds made a third 
nest; and there in this moss-covered dwelling, placed on a bundle of 
papers, the four nestlings might be-seen, on Midsummer-day, in their half- 
fledged state, fed by the mother bird, and watehed on the outside by her 
mate, while several persons were lookingyon. It was well known that all 
the nests were built by the same robins,,as the hen-bird was rendered very 
conspicuous by the loss of her tail-feathers. 

The Rev. W. T. Bree relates a singular place chosen for nidification. 
* A few years ago,” says this naturalist, “a pair of robins took up their 
abode in the parish church of Hampton-in- Arden, Warwickshire, and for 
two years in succession affixed their nest to the church Bible, as it lay on 
the reading-desk. The worthy vicar would on no account have the birds 
disturbed; and accordingly intredueed into the church another Bible, 
from which to read the lessons, A) question has been facetiously asked, 
whether these birds were not guilty ef'sacrilege ; not so much on account 
of the daring liberty they had taken with the sacred volume, as for having 
plundered the rope-ends out of the belfry, wherewith to construct their habi- 
tation. Be this as it may, the old women of the village took it into their 
heads that the circumstance of the robins’ building on the Bible was highly 
ominous, and foreboded no good to the vicar. It so happened that he died 
in the month of June of the second year of the birds’ building in the 
church; an event which no doubt confirmed the old women in their super- 
stition— P 

“Ni frustra augurium vani docuere parentes :’— Virgil. 
“Unless 
My parents taught me augury in vain ;’—Zrapp’s Translation. 
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and will be remembered and handed down to posterity for the benefit of 
any future vicar, should the rebins again make a similar selection.” 

The redbreast loses, in summer, nearly all the hue to which it owes its 
name. ‘The first appearance of the red colour is about the end of August, but 
the bird is not fully red-breasted till the close of September. Young red- 
breasts are very different in plumage from the adult birds, as they are 
marked all over with rust-coloured spots on a light ground. ‘The robin is 
very generally diffused over England, Ireland, and Wales, and is also an 
inhabitant of the northern counties of Scotland. Though a resident with 
us through the year, it is migratory in some of the colder countries of the 
continent. There are ornithologists, also, who think that the female and 
young birds leave us in the winter, as none but male robins haunt our 
houses and gardens at that season. 

In some countries, where the legends so favourable to the robin are un- 
known, these birds are caught by dozens for the table. This is the case in 
Greece ; and Mr. Waterton saw them exposed for sale in the markets of 
Italy. 


THE FERN TRIBE.—No. V. 





TREE FERN. 


Tne next Fern which is to engage our attention is the beautiful ‘ Male 
Fern,” Lastreea Filix mas. This is one of our most magnificent species, 
the fronds rise in large tufts, and many of them toa height of from 23 
to 3 feet: they are lanceolate and pinnate, the lower pinne being shorter 
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than those of the middle of the frond, though never so very diminutive as 
the lower ones of L. oreopteris. The rachis is bare for about one-third 
of its length, and very chaffy ; the rhizoma is tufted, and in old plants rises 
considerably above the ground; it lengthens a little every year, and the 
crown of the rhizoma, from whence the fronds spring, appears as if seated 
on a stout stem ; sometimes this crown assumes a pendant position, curving 
at the end as in our plate. Newman says, “ this characteristic affords us a 
clue to that erect and elongated part which is called ‘the trunk,’ in Tree 
Ferns.” 

And here, though it may be considered as a little departing from the 
exact letter of our subject, it may, nevertheless, not be quite out of place 
to give an extract or two descriptive of the extremely beautiful appearance 
of these gigantic Ferns, as they are found in tropical climates ; we quote 
from Mrs. Meredith’s ‘ Home in Tasmania ;’-— 

“Our cattle track at length brought us into the enchanted valley Mr. 
Meredith had discovered; and not in my most fantastic imaginings had I 
ever pictured to myself anything so exquisitely beautiful. We were ina 
world of Fern trees, some palm-like and of gigantic size, others quite juve- 
nile ; some tall and erect as the columns of a temple, others bending into 
an arch or springing up in diverging groups, leaning in all directions, their 
wide-spreading feathery crowns forming half-transparent green canopies, 
that folded and waved together in many places so closely, that only a span 
of blue sky could peep down between them to glitter on the bright spark- 
ling rivulet that tumbled and foamed along, over mossy rocks and under 
fantastic natural log bridges, and down into dark mysterious channels that 
no eye could trace out under those masses of Fern trunks, and broad green 
feathers over-arching it ; and all around, far above the tallest Ferns, huge 
forest trees soared up aloft, throwing their great arms about in a gale that 
was blowing up there, whilst scarcely a breath lifted the lightest feather of 
the Ferns below.” ... “The stems of the Fern trees here varied from 
six to twenty or thirty feet in height, and from eight inches diameter to 
two or three feet; their external substance being a dark-coloured, thick, 
soft, fibrous, mat-like bark, frequently netted over with the most delicate 
little Ferns growing on it. One species of these creeping Ferns had long- 
winding stems, so tough and strong that I could rarely break them, and 
waving polished leaves not unlike Hart’s-tongue, but narrower. These 
wreathed round and round the mossy columns of the Fern trees like living 
garlands, and the wondrously elegant, stately crown-canopy of feathers 
(from twelve to eighteen feet long) springing from the summit, bent over it 
in a graceful curve as even and regularly as the ribs of a parasol. In one 
we found a perfect living model of an ancient vaulted crypt, such as I have 
seen in old churches or castles. We stood in a large level space devoid of 
grass or any kind of undergrowth, but strewn with Fern leaflets, like a 
thick, soft, even mat. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of Fern trees grew 
here, of nearly uniform size and at equal distances, all straight and erect 
as chiselled pillars, and, springing from their living capitals, the long, 
arching, thick-ribbed Fern leaves spread forth and mingled densely over- 
head, in a groined roof of the most perfect beauty, through which not a 
ray of light gleamed down, the solemn twilight of the place strangely 
suiting with its almost sacred character. Openings between the outer 
columns seemed like arched doors and windows seen through ‘the long- 
drawn aisle,’ and stray gleams of sunshine falling across them, were 
faintly reflected on the matted vault above us.” But we must not linger 
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longer beneath these living temples built by the Divine hand, but return to 
the “study of the Filix mas. The fronds of this Fern appear in April or 
May, at first entirely circinate ; they are those to which we have before 
alluded, as looking like a large, hairy, brown caterpillar, curled upon the 
hedge. After a few days the apex droops, and the frond assumes the form 
of a pastoral crook ; by degrees the pinnee unroll, lengthen, and widen, 
and towards June the beautiful fruit begins to discov er itself, rarely, how- 
ever, appearing except on the upper half of the frond. The lateral veins 
are forked about half-way between the mid-vein and margin. After this 
fork, the anterior branch bears a circular mass of thecee, which are covered 
by a smooth lead-coloured indusium, attached to the vein at the point 
where the thece are inserted. This indusium is more obvious and perfect, 
and Jasts longer than that of any other British species ; and the effect on the 
mature (but not decaying) frond is very beautiful, as it is of an almost lilac 
hue, and very regular in its arrangement, studding each pinna with a 
double row of smooth bead-like spots. This Fern, Gerard tells us, “ joyeth 
in open and champion places, on mountains and stony grounds ;” he adds, 
Dioscorides sayeth, “* The Fern dieth if the reed be planted about it, and 
contrariwise that the reed dieth if it be compassed with Fern; which is 
vaine to thinke that it hapneth by any antipathie or naturale hatred, and not 
by reason this Ferne prospereth not in moist places, nor the reed in dry.” 

Schkuhr says, “Formerly this Fern and its root were applied to many 
superstitious uses, since divers vagabontls prepared from the latter, together 
with its young, incurved, and unexpanded fronds, the so-called ‘ Lucky- 
hands,’ or ‘St. John’s hands,’ which they sold to ignorant and credulous 
people, both in town and country, as preservatives against witchcraft and 
enchantment.” He speaks of the same notions prevailing even when he 
wrote, recording an instance of a lady who had purchased one of these 
‘St. John’s hands’ for four shillings; adding, “‘I have known others buy 
little ‘bits cut from such a hand, from four to eight groschen, to be given 
in drink to their cattle, as a means of protecting ‘them against enchantment 
and witchcraft.” The rhizoma of Filix mas is supposed to have many 
medicinal qualities, but ‘has fallen into disuse in England, though still in 
considerable request in Switzerland. 

Our fourth species, L. rigida, or the rigid Fern, is a very beautiful and 
distinct species, apparently confined entirely to limestone rocks in moun- 
tainous countries, but exceedingly profuse where it is found. Mr. Simpson 
says, “ I never saw any Fern in such masses, several hundred fronds being 
together in a compact bundle, so much so, indeed, that when I had pulled 
about two hundred, no diminution of the number was observable.” Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, seem to be its ‘peculiar districts. 
The roots are long, and the rhizoma large and tufted ; the stem is unusually 
thick at the base, and is very densely clothed with large red scales, which 
are present, though less abundant, throughout its entire length.” The 
fronds vary a great deal in form; they are erect and pinnate, and in habit 
a good deal like Filix mas. All the pinnee are pinnate, the pinnules 
somewhat stalked, and so deeply divided into lobes as to appear alinost 
pinnatified ; the obes are toothed, the teeth being without spines, a cir- 
cumstanee which distinguishes this species from the crested Ferns, with 
which it is usually confounded ; the mid-vein of the pinnule is waved, ” 
lateral veins alternate, and each forked almost immediately after leavt:.g 
the mid-vein. The clusters of capsules lie midway between the margin 
and the mid-vein: there are 10 or 12 of these masses very near toyether, 
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on each pinnule, and these finally become confluent: each mass is covered 
by a kidney-shaped involucre of a fine grey or lead colour, which is 
attached to the vein by a short stalk, placed in the lateral notch. The 
involucre is furnished with a fringe of stalked glands. Over the upper 
surface of the frond are scattered numerous minute, spherical, and nearly 
sessile glands, from which is probably emitted the scent which has induced 
many botanists to call this Fern “ fragrans.” These glands are more :con- 
spicuous in the living than in the dried plant, and impart to it.a glaucous 
hue. 

The fifth species of Lastreea is L. cristata, whichis one of the most local, 
and confined to boggy grounds in a very few counties of England. One of 
the most marked peculiarities of this Fern lies inthe rhizoma. This, which 
rises from numerous dark-brown matted roots, is very stout, and gradually 
increases in length as the plant increases in age, occasionally throwing 
off a lateral branch, which in the course of time also branches, until the 
rhizoma becomes a complicated mass, which throws up fronds from all its 
extremities. The base of the stem of each frond, instead of perishing with 
the frond, retains its sap and vigour for many years, and in time assumes 
so much the appearance of the rhizoma, that it is difficult to distinguish 
them. The fronds spring from the crown of each growing branch of ‘the 
rhizoma, a few only in each tuft. The general character of the young 
frond is cireinate, but the pinne are perfectly flat, the lower pair lying on 
the second, the second on the third, and so on. The frond is quite erect, 
the rachis bare about half its length, and clothed with scattered broad 
scales, semi-transparent, and of a pale uniform brown. The frond is 
narrow, linear, and pinnate, the pinne rather distant, short, broad at the 
base, nearly triangular, and attached by a stalk to the rib. The pinnules 
are very blunt at the apex, and serrated both at the point and along the 
sides. The capsules are in circular masses covered by a flat reniform 
involucre, the margins of which are sinuate, but not jagged or torn: these 
masses, which are much crowded, and finally become confluent, are placed 
about midway between the margin and the mid-rib, and are always confined 
to the upper portion of the frond. 

The three remaining species of the genus Lastrea, L. spinosa, ‘L. multi- 
flora, and L. recurva, have usually been considered but as varieties of the 
same Fern, and classed together under the name L. dilatata, the Broad 
Fern. Newman himself has so named them in the earliest editions of his 
work ; but on further consideration he has seen fit to rescind his former 
judgment, and to class them as separate species : we must therefore give to 
each a brief examination. The first named, L. spinosa, is distinguished 
by several characteristics which mark it as a separate species. The rhizoma 
is branching, somewhat like that of cristata, the roots nearly black, and 
much matted. Newman says that he thas occasionally seen in woods, 
‘patches that occupied many square yards, and on digging among the 
fronds with a trowel, has found the tufts so connected with each other as to 
justify the opinion that the whole owed its existence to an original single 
thizoma.” The stem much resembles that last described, and is clothed 
with similar scales. The frond is nearly erect, more so when growing 
in marshes and commons than in woods. The first and second pair of 
lower pinnules on the lower pinne are about of equal size, and are nearly 
twice as long as the upper ones. The entire frond is characterized by a 
flat surface, having neither the convexity which marks L. multiflora, nor 
the concavity exhibited in L. recurva. The veins in the pinnules are 
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alternately branched, each set of branches entering a division of the pinnule, 
and bearing a circular cluster of thecze on its anterior branch: these clusters 
are covered by a flat kidney-shaped involucre, the margins of which are 
sinua‘e, and without stalked glands, a character which distinguishes it from 
the two following species; the thece form a regular double line, the mid- 
vein of the pinnule passing up the centre. ‘The fruit is rarely found on the 
lower half of the frond. 

Lastrea multifiora is universally distributed throughout the British Isles, 
growing luxuriantly i in moist woods, and in warm sheltere d places attaining 
a great size. The crown of the rhizoma in this is densely clothed with 
brown scales, much longer and narrower than those of L. spinosa. The 
young fronds, which rise early in May, are characterized by a very remark- 
able peculiarity ; the main stem of the frond, instead of being regularly 
circinate, is doubled near the insertion of the second pair of pinne, and 
turns back, forming a kind of loop. In favourable situations, this noble 
Fern attains sometimes to the height of five-feet dimensions, unequalled by 
any British Fern, except the common brake and the Osmunda. ‘The fronds 
are pinnate, the inferior pinnules on the lower pinne much longer than the 
superior ; each lateral vein supplies one lobe, or division, of a pinnule ; 
it is always branched, and each branch bears a circular cluster of capsules ; 
and it is consequently much more thickly and irregularly studded with fruit 
than the preceding species. The theca are covered by an irregular and 
somewhat réniform involucre, whose margins are uneven, and fringed with 
transparent glandular bodies, either stalked or sessile. The fronds of this 
Fern are not only much longer than those of L. spinosa, but larger and 
heavier, and also of a deeper green colour; the divisions of the frond are 
more numerous, and the capsules more abundant ; but the large, long, and 
pointed scales on the stem, with dark middles and pale sides, furnish a 
mark by which this Fern may be always known. 

Our last species, L. recurva, grows amidst grass, both in exposed and 
rocky situations, and also in warm and sheltered woods, especially near 
water-courses. The frond has a more cr isped appearance than either of 
the preceding ; but its strongest characteristic is having its lowest pair of 
pinne much larger than the other, so as to give to the frond a triangular 
appearance tapering to the apex. ‘The frond at its first appearance is regu- 
larly convulate, and at its first unfolding, these larger pinne are very 
conspic uous: it is, when mature, of a very graceful drooping habit. The 
stem is dark purple in colour, naked about half its length, and a 
with narrow toothed scales. The inferior pinnules are generally larger 
than the superior, and the first of those on the lowest pair of pinnee much 
exceed any others in size. Thecolour is a most lovely green, and its every 
division is partially concave. The frond is thickly covered with nearly 
globular whitish bodies of a glandular character. The scent which dis- 
tinguishes this Fern is probably emitted by these. ‘The circular capsules 
which are distributed very regularly over the whole frond, are partly 
covered by a slightly-convex, reniform, and generally lead-coloured invo- 
luere, the jagged margins of which are beset with glands of the same kind 
as those on the frond. 

We have now concluded the catalogue of the individual members of this 
extended and distinguished family, the Aspidiacee, the name of which is 
derived from a Greek word signifying “a little’buckler.” 
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